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HISTORIC SPOTS IN WISCONSIN 

W. A. Titus 

IV. THE BATTLE OF WISCONSIN HEIGHTS 

Oh, why does the white man follow my path 
Like a hound on the panther's track? 
Does the flush on my dark cheek waken his wrath? 
Does he covet the bow at my back? 

History has been made rapidly in Wisconsin. Passing 
through the southern part of the state and noting the numer- 
ous cities and villages and the well-tilled fields, the traveler 
finds it hard to believe that within the memory of men still 
living this region was at the mercy of savage tribes who 
roamed at large through the wilderness and made life and 
property insecure. 

Of all the aborigines who were found in Wisconsin when 
the white settlers came the last to give trouble were the 
Winnebago and the Sauk and Foxes. There was this 
difference between the Winnebago tribe and the Sauk and 
Fox confederacy: the former was ostensibly friendly but 
undependable, while the latter, or at least a considerable 
faction, was for many years prior to 1832 openly dissatisfied 
and ugly. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century the Sauk 
and Foxes occupied the southwestern part of what is now 
Wisconsin and the northwestern part of Illinois. Their 
headquarters or tribal village was located near the present 
city of Rock Island. It was early foreseen by the federal 
government that settlers could not be kept out of this rich 
territory; and in 1804 a treaty was made with the con- 
federacy by which, for an insignificant sum of money (a 
tribal annuity of $1000), the Indians agreed to migrate to 
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the west side of the Mississippi, but with a proviso that the 
natives could continue to occupy their old haunts until such 
time as the government should survey the territory and 
throw it open to settlement. 

During the War of 1812 the dissatisfied element of the 
Sauk and Foxes, under the leadership of Black Sparrow 
Hawk, or Black Hawk, as he is known to later history, 
assisted the British because of real or fancied injustice at the 
hands of the Americans; this band was with Tecumseh 
when the latter fell in the Battle of the Thames, After 
this disaster to their fortunes they returned to their village 
near the confluence of the Rock and Mississippi rivers, where 
continued encroachments by white adventurers upon their 
cornfields and villages fanned the fires of hatred. In 1831 
the tribes we5re deported across the Mississippi by military 
forces consisting of regulars and volunteers, and apparently 
the trouble was ended. Black Hawk, however, protested 
that none of the lands surrounding the tribal villages had 
been surveyed and, therefore, could not be transferred 
legally to white settlers. He questioned the validity of the 
treaty, on the ground that the chiefs who signed it were 
not authorized to do so by the tribe. After an attempt to 
form an alliance with the Winnebago and the Potawatomi 
he recrossed into Illinois (April, 1832) with five hundred 
warriors, nearly all of whom were well mounted, and a 
train of women and children numbering in all over a thou- 
sand people. The Illinois volunteers who were sent against 
him were defeated and fled southward; the savages then 
invaded what is now Wisconsin and pushed up the Rock 
River to the present site of Hustisford where a strong camp 
was formed facing the rapids. In the meantime, regulars, 
volunteers, and rangers had concentrated a few miles down 
the river and formed a force too strong for Black Hawk to 
meet with hope of success, so he led his people back again to 
a point a few miles northwest of the present site of Johnson 
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Creek. He could not proceed farther southward because of 
the troops, so he retreated almost due west toward the Four 
Lakes region. The Indians were encumbered by their 
women and children; they were without food; and the 
troops were soon in hot pursuit. The Winnebago, who were 
suspected of aiding Black Hawk and his warriors by con- 
cealing their movements while in the camp at the rapids, 
went over to the whites and offered their services as guides 
to harass their former allies. 

It was evident that Black Hawk, now fully convinced 
that he could not prevail against the superior military 
forces, was concerned only about getting his followers back 
to the west side of the Mississippi. In his retreat he fol- 
lowed closely the route of the present road through Cottage 
Grove, and between Third and Fourth Lakes, now a part 
of the city of Madison. The white pursuers, only a little 
less savage than the fleeing enemy, killed, scalped, and 
otherwise mutilated every wounded or exhausted Indian 
that fell by the trail, regardless of age or sex. 

Two natural barriers interfered with the retreat of 
Black Hawk and his band: the crossings of the Wisconsin 
and Mississippi. The first of these obstacles was near at 
hand. From the west side of Fourth Lake the fugitives 
moved directly toward the Wisconsin River at Wisconsin 
Heights on the border line between Mazomanie and Rox- 
bury townships of Dane County. On July 21 it became 
evident that Black Hawk must make a stand in order to 
get the women and children across the river. Both sides 
accordingly prepared for the conflict. When within a mile 
or two of the river bluffs Black Hawk, who possessed con- 
siderable skill in military maneuvers, threw out a rear 
guard of forty warriors to engage the attention of the sol- 
diers until the main body of his followers, and especially 
the noncombatants, were safely embarked in canoes or on 
rafts. The troops were unable to see through the dense 
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thickets and, therefore, could not estimate the strength of 
the enemy. Both sides did considerable firing at unseen 
opponents, so the casualties were not heavy at this stage of 
the action and were quite evenly divided between the 
opposing forces. Finally the troops charged with fixed 
bayonets, and the savages broke and fled down the bluff 
into the river bottom with a considerable loss in killed and 
wounded. The thicket in the river bottoms offered a perfect 
hiding place for the retreating Indians, and, as night was 
coming on, the troops suspended the pursuit and camped on 
the heights. Under cover of darkness Black Hawk was 
enabled to get his surviving followers across the river with 
the exception of about one hundred and fifty old men, 
women, and children, who were placed on rafts or in canoes 
and sent down the river with the hope that they might 
succeed in reaching the Iowa bank of the Mississippi oppo- 
site the mouth of the Wisconsin. We shall learn later what 
became of these unfortunates. The Indians lost in the 
skirmish at Wisconsin Heights, several killed and a con- 
siderable but unknown number wounded. For the retreat- 
ing savages it was merely the prelude of worse things to 
follow. 

[July 12, 1920 a member of the Society's staff, together 
with one of the curators, made a trip to the battle ground in 
order to ascertain its exact location. A tradition is afloat 
that the battle occurred opposite Prairie du Sac. This is 
erroneous. The state land office maps made by the sur- 
veyors in 1833, one year after the battle, give its exact 
location in the southeast quarter of the northeast quarter of 
section twenty-fou;r, township nine north, range six east. 
The indications show a small stream which makes its 
way to the river which is about a mile and a half distant. 
This site is the shortest possible point near the river from 
the head of Lake Mendota, or Fourth Lake. In order 
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to reach the river the Indians had to make down the 
creek's bed or cross the extremely high and rugged ridges 
of the river cHffs. There can be no doubt that their course 
lay along the valley opened by the stream. The visitors 
were fortunate in meeting Mr. A. L. Taylor, whose land 
adjoins the section on which the surveyors marked the 
battle site. Mr. Taylor's father came from England in 
1840 and bought his farm from the government. There 
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the son was born, and well remembers when he was a 
boy the visit to their home of a man who had taken part 
in the battle. He came to see the site of this adventure, 
and Mr. Taylor walked with his father and the ex-soldier 
over the ground. The latter showed where the whites 
encamped during the night and the next day after the bat- 
tle; he also showed them the grave of the soldier who was 
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killed on the height above the camp. Mr. Taylor can 
locate the ridge, but not the exact site of the grave. He does, 
however, remember an old flintlock musket and a saddle 
that his father found upon the ground, but these have 
long since disappeared. In view of the exact coincidence 
between the surveyor's record and the recollections of the 
oldest settler of the neighborhood, the decision must be 
that the battle field was along the nameless stream that 
crosses the boundary line between Mazomanie and Rox- 
bury townships. It is to be hoped that the landmarks 
committee will before long mark this interesting site. 

L. P. K.] 



